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The United States Branch of the English Folk-Dance Society has at 
present centres in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Chicago. 
In two of these centres a demonstration of the " Running Step," an Appa- 
lachian folk-dance of great vigor and a good deal of complexity, was given 
by Cecil J. Sharp, the director of the parent English society. 

It was he who discovered it, and with the assistance of Maud Karpeles, 
also of the English society, succeeded in learning it and recording it. 

The American Folk-Dance Society, through Elizabeth Burchenal, has pub- 
lished recently a series of American folk-dances, largely from New England. 

Cecil Sharp, with Olive Dame Campbell (whose name stands first on the 
title-page), has published the first-fruits of his Appalachian trips in " English 
Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians." Of course, many of these 
have been known; but the book-form of the publication, and the abundance 
of the music, make this particularly valuable. 

There is a quantity of material, both of song and dance, both imported 
and native, yet to be brought together. The writer has caviled, and still 
cavils, at the indifference with which we seem to regard our " common or 
garden " treasures. 

Maine, Vermont, and Adirondack travellers, please notice! 

Charles Peabody, 
Secretary American Folk-Lore Society. 

" Buy me a Milking-Pail," and Songs of the Civil War. — The 
following songs were contributed by Mrs. H. G. Richardson, from 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 

BUY ME A MILKING-PAIL. 

"Buy me a milking-pail, O mother, O mother! 
Buy me a milking-pail, O dearest mother of mine!" 

"Where shall the money come from, O daughter, O daughter? 
Where shall the money come from, O dearest daughter of mine?" 

"Sell father's feather-bed, O mother, O mother! 
Sell father's feather-bed, O dearest mother of mine!" 

"Where will your father sleep, O daughter, O daughter? 
Where will your father sleep, O dearest daughter of mine?" 

"Sleep in the boys' room, O mother, O mother! 
Sleep in the boys' room, O dearest mother of mine!" 

"Where will the boys sleep, O daughter, O daughter f 
Where will the boys sleep, O dearest daughter of mine?" 

"Sleep in the cook's room, O mother, O mother! 
Sleep in the cook's room, O dearest mother of mine!" 

"Where will the cook sleep, O daughter, O daughter? 
Where will the cook sleep, O dearest daughter of mine?" 

"Sleep in the pig-pen, O mother, O mother! 
Sleep in the pig-pen, O dearest mother of mine!" 
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"Where will the pigs sleep, O daughter, O daughter? 
Where will the pigs sleep, O dearest daughter of mine?" 

"Sleep by the river-side, O mother, O mother! 
Sleep by the river-side, O dearest mother of mine!" 

"Suppose the pigs should fall in, O daughter, O daughter! 
Suppose the pigs should fall in, O dearest daughter of mine!" 

"Get a man to watch them, O mother, O mother! 
Get a man to watch them, O dearest mother of mine!" 

"Suppose the man should fall asleep, O daughter, O daughter! 
Suppose the man should fall asleep, O dearest daughter of mine!" 

"Get a chain and chain them, O mother, O mother! 
Get a chain and chain them, O dearest mother of mine!" 

"Suppose the chain should cast a link, O daughter, O daughter! 
Suppose the chain should cast a link, O dearest daughter of mine!" 

"Oh, well, just let them fall in, O mother, O mother! 
Oh, well, just let them fall in, O dearest mother of mine!" 



SONGS OF THE CIVIL WAR. 

Song taken by Mrs. Richardson from Mrs. Nancy McAfee, Clarksburg, W. Va. 

The Southern boys may longer lie 
On the first and fourth of sweet July, 
Our General Beauregard resound 
For his Southern boys at Richmond. 

That night we laid on the cold ground, 
No tents nor shelter could be found, 
With rain and hail was nearly drown, 
To cheer our hearts at Richmond. 

Next morn the burning sun did rise 
Beneath the cloudy, eastern skies. 
Our general viewed the forts, and cried, — 
"We'll have hot work at Richmond." 

As soon as the height we did command, 
We fought the Yankees hand to hand, 
And many a hero there was slain 
On the plains at Richmond. 

As soon as the height we strove to gain, 
Our balls did fly as thick as rain. 
I'm sure the plains they did run red 

With the blood that was shed at Richmond. 

And many a pretty, fair maid will mourn 
For her lover who will never return, 
And parents mourn beyond control 
For their sons they lost at Richmond. 
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Thirty thousand Yankees, I heard them say, 
Was slain all on that fatal day, 
And seven thousand Southerners lay 
In the bloody gore at Richmond. 

Their guns and knapsacks they threw down, 
And ran like hares before the hound, 
I'm sure the plains they did run red 
With the blood that was shed at Richmond. 

Cease, you Southerner to your hand 
Which from Yankeedom we cannot stand ! 
Go spread the news throughout the land 
Of the victory that was won at Richmond. 



The Yankee Retreat. 

The very next morning we marched very slow, 
We wakened those Yankees, their bugles did blow, 
Fighting through briers, and fighting through thorn, 
Such fighting I never saw since I was born ! 

Up rode General Averil, his mustache on his face, 
"Pitch in, my Virginians! we'll soon win the race." 
But — Jackson overheerd him — he thought it was best 
To take keer of hisself, and care nought fur the rest! 



Old Joe Camp. 

Old Joe Camp, when he come to town, 
Enlisted under Captain Brown, 
Brown swore him on the very fust slap, 
And sent him off to Manassas Gap. 

Brown he was a-walkin* round. 
He found Joe sleepin' on the ground. 
Brown said to Joe, " It is your lot, 
We'll take you out and have you shot." 

Said Joe to Brown, " Fightin' wasn't my intent, 

And now I can't do you no dirt, 
For I 'low to desert." 

The ammunition gittin' thin, 
They wound Joe up and poked him in. 
They fired him off at the very first round, 
And fired him back to Captain Brown! 



